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Asout four miles to the eastward of Tideswell, after 
passing a succession of those dreary Derbyshire hills 
whose surface of scanty grass is only broken by the 
lines of cheerless stone-wall boundary which intersect 
them in every direction, the traveller will see before 
him a few patches of trees, above whose summits a 
small, square, unobtrusive steeple peers over the wild 
country. It is Eyam, which, though “ little amongst 
the cities of the plain, and the thousands of Judah,” 
hath a remembrance. which shall not perish from the 
earth as long as the well-being of society shall be con- 
sidered as connected with the influence of a faithful 
minister over an attached and respecting flock. 

All who feel how vividly local associations can re- 
call scenes and events of past life, will enter fully into 
our views in selecting this retired spot, at a moment 
when the pestilence which walketh in darkness, is 
again mysteriously hovering around our dwellings, and 
when the devotion of a Mompesson may again be called 
for, to stand between the living and the dead, that the 
plague be stayed. It is with such feelings that we 
present Eyam Church to the notice of our readers, 
confident that even our brief narrative will not be 
without its use; and still more confident that he who 


should peradventure be induced, by our simple tale,. 


to visit Eyam and its Riley Graves, will as he wanders 

amongst the precincts of its dead, recall with the vivid- 

ness of present impression the events of years long 

gone by, and strengthen feelings which may be power- 

fully called into action for a similarly fearful season, 

which he knows not how soon may be at hand, 
Vou, I. 








Towards the close of the autumn of 1665, a few 
suspicious cases of sudden death excited a well- 
grounded fear, that the plague, which had been 
ravaging the Continent, had found its way into the 
metropolis. Winter however passed, and as the va- 
riations in the bills of mortality were not very strik- 
ing, it was hoped that the disease, if not entirely 
quenched, was at least of so mild a nature, that its 
progress would not exceed the usual bounds of those 
periodical infectious fevers which so frequently insi- 
nuate themselves amidst dense and dissolute popula- 
tions. But, as summer advanced, such hopes were 
found to be entirely delusivé ; and, about the month 
of May, a decisive plague, with all its horrors, estab- 
lished itself, and continued with increasing fatality 
throughout the season. 

For a time it was chiefly confined to London and 
its neighbourhood, but gradually it extended itself into 
the country ; and towards the latter end of July, it 
was conveyed to the unfortunate village which is the 
subject of this narrative, in a box of woollen clothes. 
The tailor to whom they were directed was, together 
with his family, the immediate victim of this fatal im- 
portation ; and a few days sufficed to confirm the 
fact that the entire hamlet was deeply infected. A 
general panic ensued, and there was too much reason 
for supposing, that a fugitive population, hurrying in- 
stinctively to the neighbouring villages, would carry 
with them the seeds of death, and that, far and wide, 
victims would be added to the hourly increasing num- 
ber. wails a 
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At this eventful and awful crisis, the rector, William 
Mompesson, summoned the parish, and after ener- 
getically stating the case, and declaring his decided 
intention of remaining at his post, induced his hearers 
to adopt the measures he was about to propose, if not 
for their own preservation, at least for the more im- 
portant cause—the preservation of the surrounding 
country. With an ardent desire to save his wife and 
two children, and devote himself alone in this hazard- 
ous service, he entreated Mrs. Mompesson to depart, 
but without effect : she positively refused to quit him, 
and the children alone were removed to the care of 
some distant friends. From this moment, Eyam, like 
a besieged city, was cut off from the living world ; 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever-to-be-respected 
minister was confided the present as well as eternal 
welfare of those who were about to prove to posterity, 
that devotion to their country as well as to their God, 
was combined in the truly Christian creed taught 
them by this reverend man. 

His first step was to write to the Earl of Devon- 
shire, then resident at Chatsworth, acquainting him 
with his intention, and pledging himself that if, 
through the Earl's influence, a regular supply of pro- 
visions could be daily placed on certain spots upon 
the adjacent hills, not a single parishioner would 
transgress the boundary ; and troughs or wells are 
still shewn, which were then filled with water, and 
placed at the boundary line of communication, to 
receive and purify the money deposited in exchange ; 
and a small stream, which, it is said, supplied and 
replenished these reservoirs, was long known by the 
hallowed name of Mompesson's brook. 

The Earl fully appreciating such conduct on the 
part of the minister, entered warmly into his views, 
and, undeterred by the dread of infection, remained 
during the whole of its continuance, superintending 
the supply, and, by his personal influence and ex- 
ample, assisting Mr. Mompesson, whose next step 
was to impede the progress of the malady, by erect- 
ing small insulated huts, in airy and distant positions, 
to which the afflicted were with all due speed removed. 

Aware, moreover, that any assemblage of people 
breathing the same air under a confined roof, and 
coming into immediate contact with each other, must 
be highly dangerous, he closed the church, availing him- 
self of a nobler substitute, “not made with hands,” 
—namely, a rock, projecting from the side of a steep 
hill, about half a mile from the village, in a deep and 
narrow dingle. This rock is excavated through in 
different directions, the arches being from twelve to 
eighteen feet high. In the midst of this romantic 
dell, from one of those natural porticos, three times 
a week did he read prayers, and twice on Sundays 
did he address to his death-stricken congregation the 
words of eternal life. By his own immediate di- 
rection, they arranged themselves on the glassy de- 
clivity near the bottom, at the distance of a yard 
asunder. The spot is deservedly still held sacred, 
and known by the name of Cucklet Church. Can 
imagination conceive a more awfully affecting and 
impressive scene than the gathering together of such 
a congregation, listening to the word of truth, which 
alone could give them comfort, uttered by one ap- 
pointed to watch over and prepare them for that 
death which had now become the familiar companion 
of their solitude ? 

As the summer advanced, the ranks of this de- 
voted flock were rapidly thinned, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Mompesson had been hitherto spared. But 
the time was at hand when the one was to be taken 
and the vther left. In the second week of August, 


She sickened—and the plague spot on her breast 
Revealed tae fatal truth ;— 
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for, in the 27th year of her age, dying in her hus 
band’s arms, she was called to her eternal rest. He 
monument may still be seen at no great distance 
from the chancel door,—a plain raised slab, for. 
merly surrounded with iron rails, though none at 
present remain. 

It would appear, from the very crowded accump 
lation of graves in the church-yard, many bearing 
date 1666, that for a time, at least, the dead were 
deposited there in the usual manner, but probably 
the space was soon occupied, and it was found ne. 
cessary to inter the remainder wherever the relatives 
chose ; for although now few memorials exist, within 
the memory of man, in several places, particularly 
in a small plot of ground close to the village, 
many grave-stones remained ; but with an unpardon- 
able indecency and indifference, these sacred records 
of so interesting a period of parochial history, have 
been removed and appropriated to other purposes, 

About three years ago, a few skeletons were dis- 
covered beneath the flooring of a barn, evidently 
placed there as a matter of convenience, without 
coffins, or any other perceptible coverings. Besides 
the church-yard and the small plot of ground just al- 
luded to, one other appears to have been a favourite 
burying-ground—it is called the Riley grave-stones, 
—on an elevated exposed hill, about half a mile 
from the village. Some years ago, numberless little 
sepulchral mounds were visible, but they are all ob- 
literated, and nothing now remains to identify the 
spot, saving six head-stones and a tomb, memorials 
of a whole family, who, with the exception of one 
boy, were carried off in eight days. 

Soon after the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the dis- 
order began to abate, and in about two- months 
might be said to have entirely ceased. 

In a letter to John Beilby, Esq., dated Nov. 20th, 
1666, Mr. Mompesson says :— 


“ The condition of this place has been so sad, that I per- 
suade myself it did caseel all history and example: I may 
truly say that our place has become a Golgotha,—the place 
of a skull: and had there not been a small remnant of us 
left, ‘we had been as Sodoma, and been made like unto 
Gomorrah.” My ears never heard, my eyes never beheld, 
such ghastly spectacles. Now, blessed be God, all our fears 
are over; for none have died of the infection since the 11th 
of October, and all the pest-houses have long been empty. I 
intend, God willing, to spend most of this week in seeing all 
woollen cloaths fumed and purified, as well for the satisfac. 
tion as the safety of the country 

“Here has been such burnings of goods, that the like, I 
think, was never known: I have scarcely left myself apparel 
to shelter my body from the cold, and have wasted more than 
needed, merely for example. As for my part, I cannot say 
that I had ever better health than during the time of the 
dreadful visitation ; neither can I say that I have had any 
symptoms of the disease.” 


The merits of Mr. Mompesson were rewarded by 
advancement in his profession, In a few years he 


obtained the prebendary of Southwell, and rectory — 


of Earllring, in Northamptonshire. The deanery of 
Lincoln was next offered him; but he declined it in 
favour of his friend, Dr. Fuller, to whom he had 
promised his interest, and for whom he obtained the 
deanery. 

In the church-yard stands a beautiful ancient 
cross, of which we give an engraving. Of its early 
history and original intention, nothing is known be- 
yond a vague tradition of its having been found on 
one of the neighbouring hills. It is at present in a 
very dilapidated state ; about two feet of the top of 
the shaft are wanting. Within the memory of man, 
this fragmental remnant was known to nave been 
thrown carelessly about the church-yard, as a stone 
of no value, until it was broken up by some rude 
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hand, and knocked to pieces for domestic purposes. 
Still, in its present blemished state, it is a relic of in- 
estimable value, of which the parishioners of Eyam 
may well be proud: the more so, as its existence in 
its present situation is associated with one of the 
dearest friends of humanity, the benevolent Howard, 
who, in the year before he last left England, visited 
Eyam, to examine the records of the Plague. He 
found it prostrate in the church-yard, and nearly 
overgrown with docks and thistles. At his sugges- 
tion, the top part of the cross was replaced on its 
imperfect shaft, and thus it has remained ever 
since.—Abridged from the British MAGAZINE. 





Ancient Cross in Eyam Churchyard. 


OnF very common error misleads the opinion of mankind, 
that, universally, authority is pleasant, submission painful. In 
the general course of human affairs, the very reverse of 
this Mnearer to the truth. Command is anxiety ; obedience, 
ease.—PaLey, 





Curtous Mone or Navication.—My passage from Falmouth 
to Barbados, in the packet, was agreeable enough; but at 
this island, in order to complete my voyage to La Guayra, I 
was transferred to one of his majesty’s mail boats, a dirty 
little schooner, with a cabin six feet by six, scarcely a pint 
of fresh water, and most untouchable provisions. These, 
however, were trifles. When we got out to sea, I found that 
the captain of this gallant bark (which is entrusted with the 
conveyance of the mail from Barbados to La Guayra, a voy- 
age of about six days) never encumbered himself with 
either compass or quadrant. They have so much experience 
of the currents which prevail in these seas, that they are never 
at a loss to find the north; independently of which, they can 
hardly sail twenty-four hours on a stretch without making 
some one of the islands. Should both these resources fail, 
however, they have one in reserve which never does. Each 
island in the West Indies has its peculiar sea-bird. wherever 
these birds may wander during the day, they invariably seek 
their own island at sunset ; the captain, therefore, never fails 
to know from the direction in which he sees a particular bird 
fly, towards sunset, where each island lies. 





Tre birds that build hanging nests are at Cape Cormorin 
numerous. At night each of their little habitations is lighted 
up, as if to see company. The sagacious little bird fastens 
a bit of clay to the top of the nest, and then picks up a fire- 
fly, and sticks it on the clay to illuminate the dwelling, which 
consists of two rooms. Sometimes there are three or four 
fire-flies, and their blaze of light in the little cell dazzles the 
eyes of the bats, which often kill the young of these birds.— 
Dr. Bucmanan. . , 
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SPANISH ROBBERS. 
Tue noise of the hoofs and bells of our mules, and 
the clattering of the wheels, were silenced. The rapid 
progress of the Diligence ceasing suddenly, my body 
was thrown forward with my head against the panel. 
By the light of a lantern that blazed from the top of 
the Diligence, I could discover that this part of the 
road was skirted by olive trees, and that the mules 
having come in contact with some obstacle to their 
progress, had been thrown into confusion, and stood 
huddled together as if afraid to move. A single 
glance to the right gave a clue to the mystery. Just 
beside the fore-wheel of the Diligence stood a man, 
dressed in that wild garb of Valencia, which I had 
seen for the first time in Amposta. His red cap, which 
flaunted far down his back, was in front drawn closely 
over his forehead ; and his striped mantle, instead of 
being rolled round him, hung unembarrassed from 
one shoulder. Whilst his left leg was thrown forward 
in preparation, a musket was levelled in his hands, 
along the barrel of which his eye glared fiercely upon 
the visage of the conductor. On the other side, the 
scene was somewhat different. Pepe, our postilion, 
had abandoned the reins, and jumped from his seat to 
the road side, intending to escape among the trees. 
Unhappy youth, that he should not have accomplished 
his purpose! He was met by the muzzle of a musket 
when he had scarce touched the ground, and a third 
ruffian appearing at the same moment from the trea- 
cherous concealment of the very trees towards which 
he was fiying, he was effectually taken and brought 
round into the road, where he was made to stretch 
himself upon his face, as had already been done with 
the conductor. é 
I could now distinctly hear one of these robbers, 
for such they were, inquire in Spanish of the Mayoral 
as to the number of passengers; if any were armed; 
whether there was any money in the Diligence; and 
then, as a conclusion to the interrogatory, demanding 
the purse in a more angry tone. The poor fellow 
meekly obeyed. He raised himself high enough to 
draw a large leathern purse from an inner pocket, and 
stretching his hand upward to deliver it, said, “Toma 
usted, caballero, pero no me quita usted la vida!” 
— Take it, Cavalier, but do not take away my life.” 
The robber, however, was pitiless. Bringing a stone 
from a large heap collected for the repairs of the road, 
he fell to beating the Mayoral upon the head with it. 
The unhappy man sent forth the most piteous cries 
for mercy and for pity. He might as well have 
asked pity of the stone that smote him, as of the 
wretch who wielded it. In his agony he invoked 
all those sacred names held in reverence by the 
people, and most likely to arrest the rage of the 
assassin. All in vain: the murderer redoubled 
his blows,—until, growing furious in the task, he laid 
his musket beside him, and worked with both hands 
upon his victim. The cries for pity which blows had 
first excited—blows at length quelled. They had 
gradually increased with the suffering to the most 
terrible shrieks, then declined into low inarticulate 
moans, until a deep drawn and agonized gasp for 
breath, and an occasional convulsion, alone remained 
to shew that the vital principle had not yet departed. 
It fared even worse with Pepe, though instead of 
the cries for pity which had availed the Mayoral so 
little, he uttered nothing but low moans, that died 
away in the dust beneath him. “One might have 
thought that the extreme youth of the lad would have 
insured him compassion; but, no such thing. The 
robbers were doubtless of Amposta, and being known 
to him, dreaded discovery. When both the victims 
had been rendered insensible there was a short pause, 
17—2 
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and a consultation, in.a low voice between the ruffians, 
who then proceeded to, execute their plans. The first 
went round to the left side of the Diligence, and hav- 
ing unhooked the iron-shoe, and placed it under the 
wheel as an additional security against escape, opened 
the door. of the interior, and mounted on the steps : 
I could hear him distinctly utter a terrible threat in 
Spanish, and demand an ounce of gold from each of 
the passengers. This was answered by the Valencian 
shopkeeper, who said they had not so much money, 
but what they had would be given willingly. There 
was then a jingling of purses—some pieces dropping 
on the floor in the hurry and agitation of the moment. 
Having remained a short time at the door of the inte- 
rior, he did not come to the cabriolet, but passed at 
once to the rotunda. Here he used greater caution, 
doubtless. from having seen the evening before at 
Amposta, that it contained no women, but six young 
students, who were all stout fellows. They were 
made to-come down one by one from their strong 
hold, deliver their money and watches, and then lie 
flat upon their faces in the road. 

Meanwhile the second robber, after consulting with 
his companion, returned to the spot where poor Pepe 
lay rolling from side to side. As he went towards 
him, he drew a knife from the folds of his sash, and 
having opened it, placed one of his naked legs on 
either side of his victim. Pushing aside the jacket of 
the youth, he bent forward, and dealt him repeated 
blows in every part of the body. The young priest, 
my. companion, shrunk back shuddering into his 
corner, and hid his face within his trembling fingers ; 


but my own eyes seemed spell-bound, for I could not } 


withdraw them from the cruel spectacle, and my ears 
were more sensible than ever. Though the windows 
at the front and sides were still closed, I could dis- 
tinctly hear each stroke of the murderous knife, as it 
entered its victim. It was not a blunt sound, as of a 
weapon that meets with pdsitive resistance; but a 
hissing noise, as if the household instrument made to 
part the bread of peace performed unwillingly its task 
of treachery. This moment was the unhappiest in my 
life; and it struck me at the time, that if any situation 
could be more worthy of pity, than to die the dog's 
death of poor Pepe, it was to be compelled to witness 
his fate, without the power to aid him. 

Having completed the deed to his satisfaction, this 
cold-blooded murderer came to the door of the cabrio- 
let, and endeavoured to open it. He shook it vio- 
lently, calling to us to assist him; but it had chanced 
hitherto that we had always got out on the other side, 
and the young priest, who had never before been in a 
Diligence, thought from the circumstance that there 
was but one door, and therefore answered the fellow, 
that he must go'to the other side. On the first arrival 
of these unwelcome visitors, I had taken a valuable 
watch from my waistcoat pocket. and slipped it into 
my boot ; but when they fell to beating in the heads 
of our guides, I bethought me that the few dollars I 
carried in my purse might not satisfy them, and re- 
placed it again, in readiness to be delivered at the 
shortest notice. These precautions, however, were 
unnecessary. The third ruffian, who had continued 
to make the circuit of the Diligence with his musket 
in his hand, paused a moment. in the road, ahead of 
us, and having placed his head on the ground, as if 
to listen, presently came and spoke in an under-tone 
to his companions. They stood for a moment over 
the Mayoral, and struck his head with the butt of the 
musket, whilst the fellow who had before used the 
knife, returned ty make a few farewell thrusts,—and 
in another moment ‘they had all disappeared from 
around us. cae 








In a subsequent page, our author says,: poor Pepe 
breathed his last, about eight hours after. the attack, 
long before his widowed mother could arrive to Close 
the eyes of her child. The conductor, after lingering 
a week, shared the fate of Pepe. The three robbers 
were taken into custody. One of them was.a native 
of Perpignan, son to a man who had formerly kept 
the inn where the Diligence put up in Amposta., .. The 
other two were natives of the town, and all. were 
acquaintances of Pepe ; possibly, the very varlets who 
were playing at cards beneath our window. My jn. 
formant could not tell me whether the murderers 
were likely to suffer for their crime. The fact of one 
of them being a stranger rendered it. probable ;, but 
if they had money to put into the hands of an esorj. 
bano, or notary, to fee him and the judges who would 
be called to decide upon the case, or to buy an escape, 
or as the last resort, if they could procure the inter. 
position of the clergy, they might yet go unpunished, 

Such is Spain! 

[A Year in Spain, by a young American.) 


THE ALLSPICE, JAMAICA PEPPER, OR 
PIMENTO, 





Wutcu produces the well-known. spice used in fla- 


vouring various dishes, and making pickles, is a na-’ 


tive of the West Indies, and is particularly culti- 
vated in Jamaica. The pimento trees grow sponta- 
neously, and in great abundance, in many parts of 
that island, but more particularly on the hills near 
the sea, on the northern side, where they.form the 
most delicious groves that can possibly be imagined ; 
filling the air with fragrance, and giving reality, 
though in a very distant part of the globe, to our 
great poet’s description of those balmy gales which 
convey to the delighted voyager— 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest. 

Chear’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

This tree is purely a child of nature, and seems to 
mock all the endeavours of man to improve or ex- 
tend its growth: not one attempt in fifty to remeve 
the young plants, or to raise them from the seeds, in 
part? of the country where they are not found grow- 
ing spgntaneously, has succeeded. 

The usual method of forming a new pimento plan- 
tation (in Jamaica it is called a walk,) is nothing 


more than to appropriate a piece of woddland in the 
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neighbourhood of a plantation already existing, or in 
acountry where the scattered trees are found in a 
native state, the woods of which being fallen, the 
trees are suffered to remain on the ground till they 
become rotten and perish. In the course of twelve 
months after the first season, abundance of young 
pimento plants will be found growing vigorously in 
all parts of the land, being without doubt produced 
from ripe berries scattered there by the birds, while 
the fallen trees, &c. afford them both shelter and 
shade. 

The trees blossom in June, July, and August, 
sooner or later, according to their situation and the 
different seasons for rains, and soon after the berries 
become fit for gathering ; the fruit not being suf- 
fered to ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that state, 
being moist and glutinous, is difficult to cure, and 
when dry, becomes black and tasteless. It is im- 
possible, however, to prevent some of the ripe berries 
mixing with the rest; but if the proportion of them 
be great, the price of the commodity is considerably 
injured, 

The fruit is called all-spice, from its taste being 
supposed to resemble that of many species mixed to- 
gether. It is gathered by the hand; one labourer 
on the tree, employed in gathering the small 
branches, will give employment to three below, (who 
are generally women and children,) in picking the 
berries ; an industrious picker will fill a bag of 70lbs. 
in the day. 

After the fruit is gathered, it is carefully separated 
from the twigs, leaves, and ripe berries, and exposed 
to the sun, from its rising to setting, for many days, 
being spread out on thin cloths, turned every now 
and then, and carefully preserved from the dews. It 
thus becomes wrinkled and dry, and from a green 
changes to a brown colour, and becomes fit for the 
market. 

The returns from a pimento walk, in a favourable 
season, are prodigious. A single tree has been known 
to yield 150lbs. of the raw fruit, or one cwt. of the 
dried spice, there being commonly a loss of weight of 
one third in curing ; but this, like many other of the 
minor productions, is exceedingly uncertain, and 
perhaps a very plenteous crop only occurs in ‘five 
years, 


STEAM COACH. 


& * * * * * 


I HAVE just returned from witnessing the triumph of 
Science in Mechanics, by travelling along a hilly and 
crooked road from Oxford to Birmingham in a Steam 
Carriage. I enclose you a hasty account of our jour- 
ney, and a sketch of this truly wonderful machine. 
It is the invention of Carpratn OGtie of the Royal 
Navy, and Mr. Summers his partner, and is the first 
and only one that has accomplished so long a journey 
over chance roads, and without rails. 

Its rate of going may be called twelve miles an 
hour, but fifty, or perhaps a hundred, down-hill, if 
not checked by the Break, a contrivance which places 
the whole of the machinery under complete con- 
troul. 

The starting from Oxford was a grand spectacle. 
It was St. Giles’s fair day ; therefore, all the popula- 
tion, including thousands from the surrounding vil- 
lages, thronged the streets, reminding the beholder 
of the multitudes at Juggernaut ; whilst the ponde- 
rous machine, like that idol's car, appeared ready to 
crush its votaries. Care was, however, taken to 


make them understand the danger, and a passage 
being cleareds,away, went the splendid vehicle through 
that beauteous city, at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
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which, when clear of the’ houses, was accelerated to 
fourteen. Notice of the intended journey having 
been carried forward some days before, every town 
presented an appearance somewhat similar; but it 
was not till it reached. Birmingham, that real assis. 
tance, as well as applause, was required, and wil- 
lingly was it granted. , 

Just as the vehicle was entering the town, the 
supply of coke being exhausted, the steam dropped ; 
and the good people, on learning the cause, ficw to 
the frame, and dragged it into the inn-yard of the 


‘Hen and Chickens, 











Ogle and Summers’ Steam Carriage. 


1 The wheel or helm 

2 Seat for Juctor or hel . 

8 Headed seat, for four persons. 

4 Seat for outside passengers. 

5 Hammer box for tools, 

6 Seat for stoker. 

7 Pipe for surplus steam. 

8 — Some which the furnace 
is fed. 


14 Piston to the pump. 

15 The cylinders and machinery car- 
ried horizontally. 

16 The water tank. 

17 Break, acted on by a lever from 
director’s seat. . 

18 The coach, holding eight inside. 

19 The springs. 

20 The frame. 

21 The sprngs upon the axles on 
which the machinery is carried. 





9 The flue or chimney. 
10 The boiler. 
11 The furnace. 


22 Pump. 
12 Blower acted upon bya strap tothe 23 The cinder nole, through which the 


axle. air from the blower gocs. 
13 The wheels, very strong and broad 


THE VAMPYRE BAT. 


Tue usual length of the Vampyre Bat is from nine 
inches to a foot, and the extent of its wings sometimes 
four feet and upwards. Its general colour is a deep, 
reddish brown. The head is shaped somewhat like 
that of a fox. The nose is sharp and black ; and the 
tongue pointed, and terminated by sharp prickles. It 
is a native of Guinea, of Madagascar, and the other 
islands in the Indian Ocean. 

The specific denomination of vampyre has been given 
by naturalists to this tremendous species of Bat, from 
the circumstance of its reputed propensity to suck the 
blood of men and animals during their sleep. There 
is, however, good reason to imagine, that this thirst 
for blood is not confined to a single species, but is 
common to several of the large kinds of bats, which 
are inhabitants of hot climates. 
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The Vampyre Bat. 


During the day-time these animals lie concealed in 
the hollows of decayed trees, or suspend themselves 
to the branches by their claws; and toward the close 
of evening they issue forth in flights even more nume- 
rous than those of crows in Europe. We are inform 
by Finch, in his quaint style of writing, that “they 
hang to the boughs of trees, near Surat, in the East 
Indies, in such vast clusters, as would surprise a man 
to see; and the noise and squealing they make is so 
intolerable, that ‘twere a good deed to bring two or 
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three pieces of ordnance, and scour the trees, that the 
country might be rid of such a plague.” 

At Rose Hill, near Port Jackson, in New Holland, 
it is supposed that more than twenty thousand of 
these animals were seen within the space of a mile. 
Some that were caught alive, would, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, eat boiled rice and other food from 
the hand ; and in a few days became as domestic as 
if they had been entirely bred in the house. 

The smell of these creatures is more rank and 
powerful than that of a fox ; yet the Indians eat them, 
and declare their flesh to be excellent food. 

In no material respect do the habits and economy 
of the Spectre Bats, natives chiefly of South Ameri- 
ca, and of some of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
appear to differ from those of the last species. 

Captain Stedman, whilst in Surinam, was attacked 
during his sleep by one of these bats ; and as his ac- 
count of the incident is somewhat singular, and tends, 
in a very interesting manner to elucidate the fact, I 
shall extract it in the language of his own narrative. 
“T cannot,” says he, “ forbear relating a singular cir- 
cumstance respecting myself, viz. that on waking 
about four o’clock one morning, in my hammock, I 
was exceedingly alarmed at finding myself weltering 
in congealed blood, and without feeling any pain 
whatever. The mystery, however, was, that I ha 
been bitten by the Vampyre, or Spectre of Guiana, 
which is also called the Flying-Dog of New Spain: 
this is no other than a bat, of monstrous size, that 
sucks the blood of men and cattle while they are fast 
asleep, even sometimes till they die ; and as the man- 
ner in which they proceed is truly wonderful, I shall 
endeavour to give a distinct account of it. 

“ Knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend 
to attack is in a sound slumber, they generally alight 
near the feet, where, while the creature continues 
fanning with his enormous wings, which keeps one 
cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, 
so very small, indeed, that the head of a pin could 
scarcely be received into the wound, which is conse- 
quently not painful; yet, through this orifice he con- 
tinues to suck the blood, until he is obliged to dis- 
gorge. He then begins again, and thus continues 
sucking and disgorging, till he is scarcely able to fly ; 
and the sufferer has been known to sleep from time 
into eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, 
but always in places where the blood flows freely. 

These animals, it is said, will frequently hang to 
one another in vast clusters, like a swarm of bees. 
Mr. Foster assures us, that he has seen at least five 
hundred of them suspended, some by their fore, and 
others by their hind legs, in a large tree, in one of the 
Friendly Islands.—BinGLey’s Animal Biography. 


Tue term Juce.er, which is now used to denote persons who 
perform sleight-of-hand tricks, was originally employed to 
designate the instrumental performers who accompanied the 
ancient troubadours, or poet-musicians, of France, towards 
the close of the tenth century. It appears to be a corruption 
of the Latin word joculator, a jester, or droll, and was applied 
to them on account of the tricks and gesticulations which they 
exhibited. They were sometimes accompanied by monkeys, 
and in an order issued by King Louis, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, respecting the toll payable on entering Paris, it is pro- 
vided that any juggler, arriving with a monkey, and making 
him dance before the toll collector, shall pass toll-free, to- 
gether with his monkey, and any thing he may have brought 
for his own use.” From this circumstance arose the old 
French proverh, payer monnoie de singe, en gambades, (to pay 
in megs antics): and hence, probably, the vulgar English 
phrase, “ Monkeys’ allowance; more kicks than half-pence.”’ 


ee 


He that runs against Time, has an antagonist not subject to 
casualties.—-J oHNSON. 
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ON THE DUTIES AND ADVANTAGES 
OF SOCIETY. 


IV.—PriInciIP_ues OF BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


As the uncertainties of life are more numerous jn 
proportion as life is more active, and as changes for 
the worse are often beyond the means of imme- 
diate cure before they are felt as reverses, it becomes 
the duty of every one to make provision against “ the 
worst that may happen.” The provision now under 
consideration is a money provision, and the object of 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES is to enable those to make or 
obtain that provision, who would otherwise be without 
it. 

In order that the Benefit Society may be produc- 
tive of the greatest good possible, the whole of the 
money paid into it should be devoted to those pur- 
poses of relief for which it is established ; and which 
purposes, according to the provisions of the 10 Geo, 
IV, cap. 56, must be “ sickness, infancy, advanced 
age, widowhood, or any other natural state or contin- 
gency, whereof the occurrence is susceptible of calcu- 
lation by way of average.” There should be no charges 
for management taken out of the funds, and that would 
make the office of Manager an honourable one—one. 
to which members would aspire by seeking the respect 
of their fellows, which is not only an excellent prin- 
ciple in itself, but a principle fruitful of other excel- 
lence. Charity, like knowledge, should be “ propa- 
gated.” That which we scatter should be “ the living 
seed” of more, and it should be “ adapted to the soil.” 
Unfruitful bounties, like lumps of dead matter thrown 
about, rot and breed corruption and disease ; and 
there are points in every man’s life, at which a few 
judicious and encouraging words are, even in a money 
point of view, more valuable to him in the end, than 
handfulls of gold. 

Equity is the main principle of every Benefit So- 
ciety. No member should pay more into it than he 
has the prospect, upon the average probabilities of life, 
and the other contingencies for which it makes provi- 
sion, of getting back again, either by himself or by those 
representatives, for whose benefit he enters the society ; 
and no member should pay less than that. The sums 
paid in should be reckoned in the same manner as if 
they had been saved and laid out at interest, the in- 
terest being added to the principal, yearly or half- 
yearly. The payments are in fact an annuity at com- 
pound interest. If the period of payment is long, the 
sum to be received will very considerably exceed all 
the payments ; and the excess will be the greater the 
higher that the rate of interest is. 

If the payment out of the Society is to be received 
in a pension, it will be still greater than if the amount 
were paid in one sum at the time when the pension 
begins, as it will be the value of an annuity for the 
coming years at the commencement of those years, 
which is the sum of the annual payments less the 
discount. If the payments are monthly, or weekly, 
the principles are still the same, only, as there are 
more payments, the calculation is a little more labo- 
rious. ; 

Still, if life were a certain term of years, and the 
age of the person entering known, and the repayment 
one sum, payable at any period of life, or at its close, or 
a pension commencing at any period of life, the cal- 
culation could easily be made so as to adjust the pay- 
ments and the return to each other with perfect 


equity. That, however, would not answer some of 


the most valuable purposes of a Benefit Society. 
Such a society is meant to provide against the “con- 
tingent”’ ills of life; temporary as wells final. Al- 
lowances when sick, when children are born, or when 
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they attain certain statea ages, when partners in life 
die, when old age comes on, for funeral expenses, and 
support for necessitous relations—all come within the 
limits of Benefit Societies; and it is possible that 
allowances at marriage might be a very useful regu- 
lation. That is of so much consideration, indeed, 
that it deserves to be treated a little at length. 

In order to confine the objects of Benefit Societies 
to those contemplated by the Acts of Parliament 
that have from time to time been passed for their 
protection, namely those that can be averaged so as 
to adjust the payments fairly to the benefits, the legis- 
lature, by the 10 Geo. 4. c. 56. § 4, has directed the 
rules to be certified by a barrister; and in the case 
of a society formed after the 19th of June, 1829, it 
requires that the Justices at Sessions shall be satisfied 
with the correctness of the tables of contributions, 
and benefits. But it must not be supposed that the 
provisions of any statute are intended to limit the 
usefulness of the societies ; for the object and ten- 
dency are quite the reverse. The statute is framed 
for the benevolent purpose of preventing the members 
of such societies from wasting their contributions 
upon improper objects. Loss by fire, being out of 
employment, aud being in prison for debt, are grounds 
of relief in some of those societies which have been 
institued without reference to the statute. Now, as 
not one of these must happen to any one man, no cer- 
tain average of them can be taken; and, as they may 
happen through negligent or improper conduct, as 
well as through unforeseen accidents, relief in cases 
of them, provided in a formal manner, has very much 
the appearance of a bounty on inattention and idle- 
ness. The real cases are proper subjects for charity. 

That a Benefit Society has “worked well” in one 
place, is an argument in favour of its plan ; but it is 
not a complete argument: for, on a subject of so 
much intricacy, there may be’important elements left 
out; and times, places, and occupations, vary very 
much, both in respect of the contingencies of life, and 
of the periods of life at which they happen. Those 
who have capacity and inclination for such enquiries, 
and time to pursue them, cannot bestow more valuable 
aid upon their more occupied brethren, than by 
furnishing them with such information as that in 
question. If the informed part of society would, 
upon occasion, /end judiciously a little of their know- 
ledge to the unlearned, they would do much more 
real good than by giving their money. 

Our next paper will contain some notice of the 
leading principles of Probability, so far as they are 
necessary for the establishing of Benefit Societies, and 
capable of explanation without language not in com- 
mon use; and in order that the list may be the more 
complete, a few words shall now be added on mar- 
riage portions. 

We shall, for the sake of brevity, suppose that, 
upon the average, youths begin to earn wages at 
eighteen, and girls at fifteen,—from which they could 
bear to spare a part, after the reasonable supply of 
their common wants. If that is denied, their marriage 
must bring misery; the children must go to the work- 
house, or do worse; and the condition of society is 
incurable. But that should not be, and it is not :— 
ten in the dozen, even in the most unfortunate parts 
of England, are above that—all might be so. 

Well, suppose that they can (and where there is 
a can, it is the business of instruction to find a will) 
begin to save a little at the ages that have been men- 
tioned ; and that young men, on the average, marry 
at twenty-eight, and young women at twenty-two. 
Thirty an -five would be better ; but there is 
some di bad habits being formed. We shall 
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take a moderate estimate, and suppose that the young 
man could “ put by ” six-pence a-week, and the young 
woman three-pence; or the one twenty-six, and 
the other thirteen shillings in the year, From 
eighteen to twenty-eight is ten years, which, with- 
out any allowance of interest, is thirteen pounds 
to the man;. and from fifteen to twenty-two is 
seven years, which is four pounds eleven shillings 
to the woman ; put the two together, and there is 
seventeen pounds eleven shillings to furnish the cot- 
tage, besides the interest, which would provide a 
wedding dress for each. The whole chattels of 
an English cottager, in the districts round London, 
(and these should not be worse than the average of 
the country) do not at present amount to three 
pounds, and often not to one pound, The marriage 
provision would therefore be a most valuable use of 
Benefit Societies ; and if it were general, it would 
save many of the other uses, as well as prevent many 
things that are objectionable. Still, as marriage is 
not one of those cases that come within the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament, it is probable that some 
specific establishments for marriage portions would 
be better than uniting them with the relief of the 
necessitous, 


A MOTHER TEACHING HER CHILD TO PRAY. 
Knexg1, my child, thy Gop is here! 
Kneel in love and filial fear ; 
Love Him,—for His Grace He shows thee, 
Fear Him,—for He made and knows thee. 
Thou art His, through Christ His Son, 
Saved by grace, by mercy won: 
Lost to everlasting joy ; 
But my Saviour sought and found thee, 
And His blessings now surround thee : 
Praise Him for His constant care, 
Pray to Him,—He heedeth pray’r 


One of the deaf and dumb lads in the Institution at Paris 
being desired to express his idea of the eternity of the Deity, 
replied: “It is duration without beginning or end; exist- 
ence without bounds or dimensions; present without past or 
future ; his eternity is youth without infancy or old age; life 
without birth or death; to-day without yesterday or to 
morrow.” 





WE make laws, but we follow customs.—Lapy M. W. Mon- 
TAGUE. 





I wiILt to-morrow, that I will, 
I will be sure to do it; 

To-morrow comes, to-morrow goes, 
And still thou art to do it. 

Thus still repentance is deferred, 
From one day to another : 

Until the day of death is come, 
And judgment is the other. 

DrexeE.ius on Eternity. 


- 


FAITH. 

To our own safety, our own sedulity is required. And 
then blessed for ever be that mother’s child, whose 
faith hath made him the child of God, The earth 
may shake, the pillars of the world may tremble un- 
der us; the countenance of the heaven may be ap- 
palled, the sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, 
the stars their glory; but concerning the man that 
trusteth in God, if the fire have proclaimed itself un- 
able so much as to singe a hair of his head ; if lions, 
beasts ravenous by nature and keen with hunger, being 
set to devour, have, as it were, religiously adored the 
very flesh of the faithful man; what is there in the 
world that shall change his heart, overthrow his faith, 
alter his affection towards God, or the affection of 
God to him? If I be of this note, who shall make a 
separation between me and my God,—HookgEn. 
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DIAZOMA MEDITERRANEA. 

Tuts curious little animal, or rather group of animals; 
for each of the projecting parts of the figure con: 
tains an inhabitant occupying a portion of the common 
dwelling, yet still depending on its own exertions for 
its individual support, was taken by M. Savigny near 
the island of Ivica, in the Mediterranean. It is found 
attached to rocks beneath the surface of the sea. It 
never moves from the spot on which it is produced, 
—but there it flourishes and decays. 





“+ Vuolet Irazoma 


Nothing, more nearly resembles .a‘Polypus.than the 
common body in which the ‘animal of the Drazoma 
is contained. This body is formed of cells, and spread 
out like a saucer—of a firm, jelly-like’ substance, 
transparent, and of. a-light violet colour, which is 
deeper at the extremity.of the’ cells. ..These cells are 
disposed ‘in several ‘concentric ; circles, ‘containing ‘the 
animals, of a grey ash colour, which are visible through 
the skin that incloses them. The cells are large, pro- 
jecting, flattened, and inclined in a direction from the 
centre to the circumference ;_ the various circular rows 
appear each to form a distinct group. Each cell has 
two tube-shaped pores of a purple colour, marked with 
six grooves, from which, when the creature expands 
itself, six lance-shaped feelers proceed ; the largest 
and most projecting tube corresponds with the mouth, 
and is farthest from the centre. 

The description of animals to which this is allied 
are called radiated, from the parts of which they are 
composed, arising from a common centre, and spread- 
ing out in a circular form like the rays of the sun. 
When in a state of rest, not the least appearance of 
life is visible, and they appear like unformed lumps of 
animal substance; but when left undisturbed and 
excited by hunger, their numerous arms are spread in 
search of food: and we observe instead of the slimy 
mass we threw down in disgust, the appearance of a 
group of flowers‘in fall bloom. 

The Sea Anemone,'so' common on our own coasts, is 
a beautiful specimen of an animal of this class. 
Persons, who some years back were lowered in a 
Diving Bell to inspect the wreck of the Royal George, 
that foundered at. Portsmouth, were struck with 
astonishment at the appearance of its deck, which 
was covered with mud deposited’ from ‘the sea; and 
become the abode of numerous groups of these crea- 

tures, who with their extended arms had converted 
the whole surface ‘into the reseniblance of an exten- 
sive and beautiful flower garden. 
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THE TWO ROSES. so we 
Berne with my friend in a garden, we gathered-each of us 4 
rose. He handled his tenderly ; smelt to it but seldom, and 


sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose, or squeezed it in 
my hand ; whereby, in a very short time, it lost both its colour 
and sweetness: but Ais still remained as sweet and fragrant 
as-if it had been growing upon its own. root. 

These roses, said I, are the true emblems of the best and 
sweetest creature-enjoyments in the world,—which, bei 
moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may for a long 
time yield sweetness to the possessor of them: but, if once 
the affections seize too greedily upon them, and squeeze them 
too hard, théy quickly wither in our hands, and we lose the 
comfort of them ; ind that, either through the soul surfeitin 
upon them, or the Lord’s righteous and just removal of them, 
because of the excess of our affections to them. 

It is a point of excellent wisdom, to keep the golden bridle 
of moderation upon all the affections we exercise on earthly 
things; and never to let slip the reins of the affections, unless 
they move towards God, in the love of whomrthere is no dan- 
ger of excess.—FLavEt. OF 





Lines quoted in Tayion’s Holy Living and Dying, as being 
found on a tombstone in Feversham Church 

Fhoso hin bethott, 

mi Zaparvly and oft, .. . 
How Hard it were to flit 
Hrow hed into the pit. ° ~ 
From pit unto pain --. os, 
te nite shall cease again, 

would not Dg one sin 

“Sl the thd to win. * - 


is " AN ALPHABETICAL ACCOUNT - » 

’ An Austrian-army, awfully arrayed,“ ° 
Boldly byzbattery. besieged:-Belgrade.- +: 
Cossack commanders cannonailing: come, ' 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. ... 
Every effort engineers essay, *“". 
Yor fame, for fortune fighting ; 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple, gracious 
How honours heaven heroic*hardihood ! 
Infuriate, indiscriminaté in ill, sy 
Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kinsmen kill. 
Labour Jow levels loftiest longest lines;..  ;, 
Men march ’midst moles, ’midst mounds, ’midst murdcrous 

mines. : 

Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought. 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly quarter quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds ; 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds ! 

Truce to thee, Turkey! triumph to thy train, 

Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish, vain victory, vanish victory vain, 

Why wish we warfare? wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier ? 

Yield, yield ye youths, ye yeomen, yield your yell 
Zeno’s, Zopater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

Attracting all, arts against arms appeal. 
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